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For the National Recorder. 


BRIEF REVIEW. 
( Concluded.) 


“An Appeal from the Judgments of Great 


Britain respecting the United States of 


America” By Rowerr Watsn, jr. 


The existence of Negro slavery in the 
United States, and the British abolition 
of the slave trade, are the subjects of the 
ninth and last section of this work. The 
existence of slavery in this land of free- 
dom has been a prominent subject for 
the abuse of British writers, nor have 
they failed in contrasting the situation of 
the respective countries, to claim a pre- 
eminence. Our author has therefore 
given to these subjects a full and clear 
investigation. He has shown conclu- 
sively that the introduction of slaves inte 
the Anglo-American colonies, was at an 
early pertod opposed by the colonists, 
and that the avarice of the mother coun- 
try prevailed over that opposition. 


** It has been shown, in my second section, 
that the colonists became dissatisfied, at an 
early period, with the introduction of the 
British convicts among them, and endeavour- 
ed, though ineffectually, both by remon- 
strance and edicts, to arrest the practice. 
They conceived, also, before the expiration 


of the seventeenth century, both disgust and | 


apprehension at the importation of the negro 
slaves, and took, with no better success, si- 
milar measures for its repression. Some few 
of the merchants of the northern colonies 
had embarked in the trade, and a compara- 
tively small number of the victims was held 
in servitude there; but only a very short time 
elapsed, before scruples arose among the 
conscientious puritans and quakers, and the 
whole system fell into disrepute and reproba- 
tion. Clarkson has not been able to show for 
Great Britain, its chief patron and agent, so 
early and pointed an expression of just views 


Vou. I. 


and feelings on the subject, from any quar- 
ter, as is found in the following facts, which 
I adduce upon the authority of public re- 
cords, and in the language of Dr. Belknap, 
the historian of New Hampshire : 

“ «In 1645, the general court of Massachu- 
setts, which then exercised jurisdiction over 
the settlements at Piscataqua, ‘thought pro- 
per to write to Mr. Williams, residing there, 
understanding that the negroes which a cap- 
tain Smyth had brought, were fraudulently 
and injuriously taken and brought from Gui- 
nea, by captain Smyth’s confession, and the 
rest of the company—that he forthwith send 
the negro, which he had of captain Smyth, 
hither; that he may be sent home; which 
the court do resolve to send back without de- 
lay. And if you have any thing to allege,, 
why you should not return him, to be dis- 
posed of by the court, it will be expected 
you should forthwith make it appear, either 
by yourself or your agent.’ ” 

‘“‘ About the same time, viz. 1645, a law 
was made, ‘ prohibiting the buying and sell- 
ing of slaves, except those taken in lawful 
war, or reduced to servitude for their crimes, 
by a judicial sentence; and these were to 
have the same privileges as were allowed by 
the law of Moses.’ ” 





Again — 


“| have suggested the circumstances which 
would greatly extenuate any degree of eager- 
ness, on the part of the first inhabitants of 
the southern provinces, in receiving the Bri- 
tish slave ships. Whatever this may have 
been in Virginia, the opposite disposition 
certainly manifested itself in her legislature, 
before the expiration of the seventeenth 


/century. ‘The learned Judge Tucker, of that 


state, whose notes on the Commentarics of 
Blackstone are so highly and justly valued 
among us, furnishes a list of no less than 
twenty-three acts, iinposing duties on slaves 
imported, which occur in the various compi- 
lations of Virginia laws. The first bears date 
in the year 1699 ; and the real design of all of 
them was, not revenue, but the repression of 
the importation. In general, the buyer was 
charged with the duty, in order to secure a 
better reception for the acts in England, and 
particularly to render them less obnoxious to 











the African Company. The royal assent was 


| first obtained, not without great difficulty, to 
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a duty of five percent. in this shape. Re- 
quisitions for aids from the crown, on parti- 
cular occasions, furnished pretexts for in- 
creasing the duty from five to ten, and finally 
to twenty per cent. In 1772, most of the du- 
ties previously imposed were re-enacted, and 
the assembly transmitted, at the same time, 
a petition to the throne, which speaks al- 
most all that could be desired for the confu- 
sion of our slanderers. Judge Tucker has 
made the following extract from it, in his Ap- 
pendix to the 1st vol. pt. 2. of Blackstone : 

“* We are encouraged to look up to the 
throne, and implore your majesty’s paternal 
assistance in averting a calamity of a most 
alarming nature.” 

*«* The importation of slaves into the colo- 
nies from the coast of Africa, hath long been 
considered as a trade of great inhumanity, and 
under its present encouragement, we have too 
much reason to fear, will endanger the very 
existence of your majesty’s American domi- 
nions.” 

““* We are sensible that some of your ma- 
jesty’s subjects of Great Britain may reap 
emoluments from this sort of traffic, but when 
we consider that it greatly retards the settle- 
ment of the colonies, with more useful inhabi- 
tants, and may in time have the most destruc- 
tive influence, we presume to hope, that the 
interest of a few will be disregarded when 
placed in competition with the security and 
happiness of such numbers of your majesty’s 
dutiful and loyal subjects.” 

“¢ Deeply impressed with these senti- 
ments, we most humbly beseech your m: jesty 
to remove all those restraints on your majesty’s 
governors of this colony, which inhibit their as- 
senting to such laws as might check so very 
pernicious a commerce.’ ” 


Our limits will not admit of all the | 
evidence produced ir relation to this 
point. The United States may be said 
to have obtained their independence, 
with the incumbrance of slavery entail- 
ed by the avarice of the mother country. 
To break that entail and remove the in- 
cumbrance, was not the work of a mo- 
ment, but exertions for this purpose have 
not been wanting either on the part of | 
individuals, or of the general and state 
governments. The different circum- 
stances under which the states existed, | 
made it necessary to treat this subject | 
with delicacy, in the formation of the | 

eat national compact. ‘The abolition 
of slavery was left to the legislative au- 
thority of the respective states, while 
the general government was authorized || 
to abolish the slave trade after a fixed 
period. (ist January, 1808.) It is well | 
known that in many of the states laws 
have been passed to accomplish the abo- 


lition of slavery, which have proved suc- | 


cessful: and that the Congress of the 
United States did not fail to embrace the 
earliest period allowed by the constitu- 
tion for the prohibition of the slave trade, 
a law for this purpose having been pass- 
ed in March, 1807, to take effect on the 


«| first of January, 1808. ‘Thus no disposi- 


tion to procrastinate, éither from policy 
or interest, was evinced by those with 
whom this power was lodged. The claim 
| of Great Britain to precedence in_ the 
| passage of such a law is thus noticed: 





| “England renounced the slave trade on 
the 25th March, 1807, by a law which enact- 
ed, that no vessel should clear out for slaves 
from any port within the British dominions 
after the Ist of May, 1807, and that no slave 
should be landed inthe colonies after the 1s: 
of March, 1808. She has claimed the merit 
of having set the example of this renuncia- 
tion to the world. Lord Castlereagh boasted, 
in the house of commons, on the 9th of Feb- 
ruary, 1818, that, on the subject of making 
the slave traffic punishable as a crime, Great 
Britain had led the way. Virginia was, how- 
ever, a sovereign and independent state, 
when she abolished the traffic in 1778. Penn. 
sylvania, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
Rhode Island, had the same character, when 
they prohibited it to their citizens, in what 
ever degree or form, and under the severest 
penalties, inthe years 1780, 1787, 1788. On 
the 16th of arch, 1792, Denmark promulged 
a law on the subject of the slave trade, which 
provided for its total cessation on the part or 
in behalf of Danish subjects, at the begin- 
ning of the year 1803; and which prescribed 
that all importations of slaves into the Danish 
dominions should cease at the same period. 
This law was carried into complete execution, 
according to the letter, and has been faith- 
| fully observed. It established, besides, some 
| very salutary regulations for the i improvement 
| of the mind, morals, and general condition of 
| the blacks in the Danish islands.” 


| Thus it appears that the United States 
may claim the precedence of Great Bri- 
| tain in abolishing the slave trade, though 
| that of priority justly belongs to some of 
| the individual states. Though it must 
| be acknowledged that slavery is the bane 
of our country, we believe it will be 
found that in no other is it more gene- 
| rally detested from principle. That it 
‘is not in Great Britain, with all hei 
|| boasted claims to superiority, is clearly 
shown by the author before us. The 
| reiterated attempts of the friends of bu- 
manity in that country, to obtain the abo- 
‘lition of the slave trade, did not prove 
| successful until after an arduous struggle 
of twenty years, and when the desired 
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law was finally passed by a small majo- 
rity, there is too much reason to believe 
that the weight of the administration was 
thrown into the preponderating scale 
from motives of policy and interest, ra- 
ther than philanthropy. 


“If there be any two pieces of history 
which Great Britain should wish to see extin- 
guished, in particular, they are the accounts 
of the African slave trade itself, and of her 
abolition of that trade. Clarkson’s relation 
of the Abolition is a memorial which, though 
it has left nothing that is any way creditable 
in the progress of the affair, unemblazoned, 
and magnifies inordinately the lustre and uti- 
lity of the result, still presents a balance of 
infamy, which, in my opinion, renders it de- 
sirable that the whole were expunged, for 
the honour of human nature. The enormity 
of the system of crime and cruelty which he 
lays open; the hardened depravity of the sea- 
ports which he visited ; the pusillanimity and 


prevarication of witnesses; the effrontery | 
and security of culprits ; the mean and wick- , 


ed arts practised by the highest and the 
lowest of the kingdom, to defeat his pur- 
pose; the long resistance of parliament, after 


the fullest proof of the facts; the tenor of the | : 
p M | which are blazoned to the world as cha- 


speeches delivered there by some of the 
members in opposition; and many other si- 
milar traits salient in his book, are far from 
being redeemed by the act of abolition, espe- 
cially when attention is given to some of the 
grounds upon which it was obtained, and to 
the sequel, which I propose to notice in due 
time. We Americans would trust it to the 
bitterest enemy of these States, to deduce a 
narrative of their abolition of the traffic ; chal- 
lenge him to lay on what colours he pleased ; 
and, provided he would take the facts as his 
ground work, remain assured that while the 
world possessed Clarkson’s work, we could 
but rise in its estimation.” 


We fear that to the same motives may 
be attributed the continued exertions of 
the government of Great Britain to ob- 
iain an abolition of the trade by other 
states. That it was her interest to make 
those exertions is proved by our author 
from reference to the relative situation 
of the European colonies in the West 
Indies at the period of British abolition. 
The long continued war in Europe had 
prevented the continental powers from 
furnishing the usual supply of slaves to 
their islands, whilst the exertions of Bri- 
tish slave traders were stimulated during 
the same period by an anticipated aboli- 
tion of the trade, and favoured by the al- 
most exclusive possession of the means 
of carrying it on. The islands possess- 
ed by Great Britain were therefore “ well 








| ° 
| by colonies nearer at hand. 
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stocked” with slaves, and it would natu- 
rally be inferred by British politicians, 
that should the supply to other islands 
be continued, the advantages obtained 
in this respect would be rendered nuga- 
tory. An extended cultivation of the 
new and rich soils of some of those 
islands, particularly Porto Rico and Cu- 
ba, from the introduction of additional 
labour; by increasing the supply of their 
valuable productions of sugar, coffee, cot- 
ton, &c. would lessen the value of them 
in the markets of Europe. ‘The opera- 
tion of this on the British West India 
colonies was not the only circumstance 
to be dreaded. The British government 
could not lose sight of their valuable pos- 
sessions in the East, and their desire to 
promote an increased consumption of the 


| productions of them in Europe, could 


not be gratified if similar productions 
were furnished in sufficient abundance 
Thus two 
objects of interest have probably operated 
with others, to produce those measures 


racteristic of the philanthropy of Great 











Britain. It appears, however, that the 
other European states were jealous of 


} 


| her views, and there is reason to believe, 


with our author, that her interference has 
|not proved so effectual as anticipated, 
‘because it was not attributed to the 
| purest motives. 


| “ The invidiousness of the proceedings of 
‘the English statesmen, and the incredulity 
| which they have rendered inveterate in the 
| foreign cabinets, as to their professions, in 


| this matter of the slave trade, make it doubt- 
| ful whether the cause of real, universal aboli- 
| tion has not suffered by the intervention of 
| England. Had the appeal to the justice, hu- 


manity, magnanimity, and true interests of 
France, Spain, or Portugal, come from a 
quarter where no selfish or hostile views 
could be suspected to lurk; had it been urg- 
ed with steady effort, with the directness of 
conscious benevolence, and with only a part 
of that eloquence and sagacity which Great 
Britain has displayed in the argument, it 
might, in the end, have effectually reclaimed 
those powers, or have raised against them 
such a combination of influence as would 
have led to the same happy result. But, in 
dealing with Great Britain, the calculation 
with them has been, how to avoid a suspected 
snare ; to counteract an insidious rival policy; 
to preserve the interests which they ostensi- 
bly sacrificed in compliance with the particu- 
lar necessities of their situation. Hence a 





more eager and obstinate purpose of filling 
" 
3 
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their colonies with negroes in every practi- 
cable mode; a greater callousness to the 
shame and criminality of the trafic—hence 


on the part of other powers, giving the same | 


construction to the instances of England, lit- 
tle disposition to adopt any system that should 
cut off their supplies, or second her aims. 
Hence, too, the unmeaning engagements 


about abolition after a certain period of en- |} 


joyment which only serve to stimulate the 
exertions of the slave-trader, and aggravate 
the immediate desolation of Africa; ‘ the 
vows of future amendment coupled with pre- 
sent perseverance in guilt;’ sacrifices pro- 
mised to be made, with a determination to 
prove faithless ; solemn assurances of future 
rectitude, for whose accomplishment we are 
to wait until commercial jealousy shall cease, 
avarice be satiated, or the sword drawn to en- 
force performance.” 


It is not necessary, however, to follow 
our author further in his various and 


interesting expositions of the subjects | 


embraced by this section. He has here 
evinced that industry in research and 
judgment in combination, which is the 
peculiar characteristic ef this work. In 


removing the imputations cast on us by | 


Great Britain in relation to slavery, 


without detracting from the merits of | 
those virtuous men who have stood forth | 


the champions of injured Africa, he has 
sapped the foundations of that eminence 
on which she professed to stand as a na- 
tion, so that we trust her views will not 
in future extend beyond the precincts of 
her own dominions. 


We ought not, however, to forget our 
own faults, and should profit by amend- 
ment even from the expositions of an 
enemy. Though our author has success- 
fully resisted many of the imputations 
cast on us by Great Britain, and has 
shown that silence in the mother coun- 
try would have been more becoming, es- 


pecially with respect to those faults | 


which are derived from our origin, we 
are apprehensive that in relation to the 
present existence of slavery, some cir- 
cumstances, not perhaps immediately 
connected with the points at issue, have 
not claimed sufficient attention. We are 
fully aware of the difficulties which sur- 
round this subject in every shape in which 


it may be presented, and must acknow- | 


ledge that the situation of many of our 
brethren in the south claims our sincere 
sympathy. We are inclined to believe 
that every year increases individual hos- 
tility to slavery, and a disposition to 


! 


meliorate the condition of the sufferme 
| Africans. We cannot, however, discover 
/a commensurate disposition on the part 
_of the governments, in some of the south- 
/ern states, and are fearful they are not 
disposed to do every thing that can be 
' done to remove this foul stain from our 
land. Many laws continue to exist 
which must be a reproach to any state 
pretending to venerate the principles of 
liberty. The most conspicuous are those 
which make it necessary for a human 
being, whose only fault is his colour, to 
prove his freedom or he is considered a 
islave. Equally opposed to the idea of 
| abolition are those laws which preclude 
‘the slave from the benefits of learning; 
‘and the benevolent master from the 
| power of granting emancipation. We 
|| know the views by which these laws were 
| justified; but it must be acknowledged 
that such laws can only emanate from 
those who are slaves te their fears, and 
such slaves are generally tyrants. We 
are apprehensive that the scheme for 
colonizing free people of colour onthe 
coast of Africa, has originated, with a 
proportion of those concerned in it, from 
the same fears, and is the result*of po- 
licy rather than philanthropy. We should, 
however, wish to see it embraced, what- 
-ever may be the motives of its origin, if 








| 
| 


.| it appeared at all practicable, or afforded 


a distant prospect of the removal of sla- 
very from our land; but we apprehend 
it is merely operating as a delusion to 
draw our attention from more effective 
_ measures. What these should be, it is 
_perhaps difficult to point out; but if we 
could only bring our brethren of the 
south generally to acknowledge the in- 
justice of slavery, its immorality and op- 
position to every principle of christianity, 
we should perhaps remove the greatest 
obstacles to an effectual abolition. 

We must now dismiss this subject. 
and with it the interesting work before 
us. From this we have derived much 
knowledge and instruction, and believe 
it will long remain a standard work iu 
_relation to the subjects on which it treats. 
It cannot fail to elevate the character of 
the United States, even in that country, 
the hostility of whose writers gave rise 
k to it; and in creating respect, we hope 
! it will have a tendency to brighten that 
| chain of friendship which ought always 
| to connect nations whose language, ha- 
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joys the advantages of her roads, the 
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yits, institutions, and religious profes- | | came down the canal, you might mark their 
vy) 


} 


sions are similar. 


progress by this new Argo, which floated tri- 


E.A | umphantly along the Hellespont of the West, 


Philadelphia, Nov. 2, 1819. 


} 
i} 


| accompanied by the shouts of the peasantry, 


and having on her deck a military band. At 
nine the next morning the bells began a merry 


=" | peal, and the commissioners in carriages pro- 
- | ceeded from Bagg’s hotel to the place of em- 
Pomestic. | barkation, The Governor, accompanied by 


NEW YORK CANAL. 


Almost all the proud monuments of 
Roman grandeur have mouldered away. 
Her triumphal arches and her stately co- 
lumns have fallen down, and her capitol | 
has mingled with the dust. There is | 
nothing that fulfils its ancient office in 
the gr eat empire, but the durable works 


of public utility. The traveller still en- 





! 


water still rolls along her aqueducts, and 
she has not yet forfeited her claim to the 
title of the ErERNAL city. We are led 
to these reflections by perceiving that | 
eur spirited neighbours have completed 
a part of their great canal. May they 
long continue to receive the reward of 
their labours. 


Extract of a Letter from a Gentleman in Utica 
to the Editors of she Albans y Daily Advertiser, 
dated Utica, Oct. 22, 1819. 


“The last two days have presented in this 
village a scene of the liveliest interest; and I 
consider it among the privileges of my life to 
have been present to witness it. On Friday 
afternoon I walked to the head of the grand 
canal, whose eastern extremity reaches within 
a very short distance of the village, and from 
one of the slight and airy bridges which cross- 
ed it, I beheld a sight that could not but exhi- 
larate and elevate the mind. ‘The waters 
were rushing in from the westward, and 
coming down their untried channel toward 
the sea. Their course, owing to the absorp- 
tion of the new banks of the canal, and the 
distance they had to run from where the 
stream entered it, was much slower than I 








had anticipated; they continued gradually to | 
steal along from bridge to bridge, and at first | 


only spreading over the bed of the canal, im- | 


perceptibly rose and washed its sides with a | 
gentle wave. It was dark before they reach- | 


ed the eastern extremity; but at sunrise next || 
morning they were on a level two fect and a | 
half deep throughout the whole distance of | 
thirteen miles. ‘The interest manifested by | 
the whole country, as this new internal river | 
rolled its first waves through the state, can- 
not be described. You might see the people 
running across the fields, climbing on trees 
and fences, and crowding the bank of the ca- 
nal to gaze upon the w elcome sight. A boat 
had been prepared at Rome, and as the waters 





| 








Gen. Van Rensselaer, Rev. Mr. Stansbury, of 
Albany, Rev. Dr. BI: atchford, of Lansinburgh, 
Judge Miller, of Utica, Mr. Holley, Mr. Sey- 
mour, Judge Wright, Col. Lansing, Mr. C hilds, 
Mr. Clark, Mr. Bunner, and a large company 
of their friends, embarked at a quarter past 
nine, and were received with the roll of drum 
and the shouts of a large multitude of specta- 
tors. Vhe boat which received them is built 
for passengers, is 61 feet in length and 73 
feet in width, having two rising cabins of 14 
feet each, with a flat deck between them. 
In 40 minutes the company reached Whites- 
borough, a distance of two miles and three 
quarters—the boat being drawn by a single 
horse, which walked on the towing path, at- 
tached to a tow-rope of about sixty feet long. 
The horse travelled, apparently, with the ut- 
most ease. The boat, though literally loaded 
with passengers, drew but 14 inches water. 
The governor sat upon deck, contemplating 
the interesting and joyous scene. The white 
flag of peace, decorated with appropriate in- 
scriptions and emblematical figures, waved 
over his head, and a military band played pa- 
triotic airs. I thought of the expedition of 
Xerxes—but with conscious exultation at the 
contrast. From bridge to bridge, from vil- 
lage to village, the procession was saluted 
with cannon, and every bell whose sound 
could reach the canal, swung as if with in- 
stinctive life as it passed by. At Whitesbo- 
rough a number of ladies embarked, and 
heightened by their smiles a scene which 
wanted but this to make it complete. A cold 
collation was provided on board, many pa- 
triotic toasts were drank, and after proceed- 
ing to the bridge in the vicinity of Rome, the 
little vessel turned her prow and retraced the 
line of her most interesting voyage.’ 


The Canal Commissioners met at 
Utica, on the 19th inst. We expect the 
important question will come before the 
board at its present meeting, which of 
the two routes contended for shall form 
the track of the western section of the 
canal; that which is laid down = the 
commissioners’ report of 1817, or that 
which has been explored and surveyed 
the present season, and which is called 
the southern or Batavia route. [ 4b. Gaz. 








Spirit of Improvement.—The public 
mind is much occupied upon the subject 





‘ Se 
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of making a road from the termination of | 


the ridge road or natural turnpike, to in- | 
tersect the militar y road from Platts-| 


burgh to Sacket’s Har bour. Should this 
grand design be put in execution, there 
would not “only be a direct communica- 
tion between Lake Champlain and the 
western lakes, but it would concentrate 
near Salmon river, the northern and 


western market for the emporium of | 


Albany: making the distances from Nia- 
gara and W atertown to that city shorter 
than the routes at present travelled. 

The point of intersection with the mi- 
litary road, it is thought, would be a few 
miles north of Watertown; the road will 
consequently lead through that village. 

[ Osweeo Palladium. 





GRAND JURIES. 


The objects to which grand juries some- 
times direct their attention in this country, 
are certainly very far removed from those for 
which they were originally instituted. The 


appropriate and legitimate emplovment of | 


these bodies is—to inquire after, and present 
to the legal tribunal, offences against the 
public peace and laws of the community. In 
this point of view, they are a most important 


portion of the judicial machine, and are so | 


intimately connected with the remainder, that 
its operations could not safely and harmonious- 
ly proceed without their agency and co-ope- 
ration. 

But it has long been the fashion, particu- 
larly in the southern part of our country, for 
grand juries to engage in business entirely 
unconnected with their regular pursuits, to 
form themselves into boards of public censors, 
and not unfrequently into political assemblies, 
zealously engaged in promoting the views of 
the party to which they belong. ‘This irregu- 
lar habit seems to be gradually gaining ground, 
and we have observed several instances lately, 
in which some eastern grand juries have de- 
parted from their legal track, and taken into 
consideration subjects with which, as such, 
they could have had very little concern. 
Among other cases of this sort which have 
recently occurred, we have observed one 
within a short time from New Jersey, in which 
a grand jury “ recommend to their fellow citi- 
zens the use of domestic manufactures, in prefe- 
rence to foreign, and the institution of societies 
for the promotion of agriculture and manufac. 


tures throughout the country and state, taking | 
for their motto— Food and Raiment, articles of | 


the first necessity.” ‘This follows a pretty long 
train of reasoning and remark in support of 
the principles which the recommendation is in- 
tended to inculcate. Among other sentiments 
which they give out they say— Domestic ma- 
nufuctures, in the opinion of the members of this 
jury, have a strong claim to additional protec- 
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tion.’ This may be sound political doctrine, 
but it comes from an extraordinary source. 

Probably its proceeding from a grand Jury 
was expected to give it additional weight with 
the public. Eighteen substantial freehold. 
ers, are, of course, to be considered as enti- 
tled to respect, more or less, according to 
their intelligence and disinterestedness in 1 the 
subject about which they speculate. But on 
a subject like this, their opinions are not a 
whit the more to be respected, because the 
eighteen persons have been summoned as a 
grand jury. Grand juries are no better 
Judges, ex officio, of the merits of the great 
question here alluded to, than petit juries-— 
and neither of them are entitled to any great- 
er weight, on the score of their offices, than 
would be the case with deputy sheriffs or 
constables, who are all officers of courts as 
well as juries. 

The objection that we make, is not to the 
doctrine promulgated, but to the manner of 
its promulgation. Grand juries, as such, have 
nothing to do with it. It would be thought 
very strange if a judge from the bench should 
| gravely and learnedly, in hearing and deciding 
| causes on common subjects of litigation, 
| give it as his opinion, that horse-racing would 
| be very advantageous, and would promote the 
highest interests of the country. Now there 
are people who entertain the opinion, that 
horse-racing is highly beneficial—and such 
people have an undoubted right to the enjoy- 
ment of their sentiments, and an equal right 
to propagate them if they please. But it 
would excite surprise, if not disgust, we are 
sure it would be considered highly improper, 
if a judge, in the execution of the duties of 
his office, should avail himself of an opportu- 
nity no way connected with the subject, to 
deliver his solemn opinion on the above- 
mentioned amusement. 

Let this once become the prevailing fa- 
shion, and grand juries will be changed essen- 
tially from their true character, and will be 
made subservient to the schemes of specula- 
tion, and political intrigue. It cannot be ne- 
cessary to allege the pernicious and degrading 
consequences of such a state of things. All 
that is now respectable and honourable in 
their character, and there is much of both, 
would be lost; public confidence in them 
would be destroy ed, and the course of crimi- 
nal justice be stripped of a great portion of 
the solemnity and dignity to which it has hi- 
therto had such an undeniable claim. 

[V. Y. D. Adv 
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BANKRUPT LAW. 


We are not aware that any measures 
have been taken for a serious call to our 
next Congress, from this city and its vi- 
cinity; we copy the following from De 
Grand’s Boston Public Sale Report: 


At a meeting of persons who were in favour 








of petitioning Congress, at the ensuing’ ses- 











sun, on the subject of a bankrupt law, holden 
on the 23d of October, 1819, at the office of 
Discount and Deposit of the United States 
Bank, the Hon. T. H. Perkins was called to 
the chair, and W. H. Gardiner appointed se- 
cretary. The chairman opened the meeting, 
by laying before the gentlemen assembled, a 
letter from the chamber of commerce of New 
York, to the house of J. & T. H. Perkins, in- 
forming them of the intention of the commer- 
cial interest of New York, to present a re- 
spectful memorial to Congress on the expe- 
diency of enacting a uniform system of bank- 
ruptey, and requesting these gentlemen to 
‘ake measures for procuring a co-operation 
‘rom the citizens of Boston. The chairman 
then stated the general subject of the meet- 
ng, which he had called, in pursuance of the 
above request; upon which, the following 
measures were voted to be adopted. 

Ist. That a committee of three be appoint- 

d to prepare a draft of a memorial to be pre- 
sented to Congress at the ensuing session. 

2d. That the committee consist of the 
Chairman, William Tudor, esq. and Barney 
Smith, esq. 

Sd. That the meeting be adjourned to the 
floor of the Post Office on Tuesday the 26th 
inst. at 12 o’clock, in order that a memorial 
oe reported. 

W. H. Garniner, Secretary. 


The great aim of the above mecting is to 
secure to the creditors all the property of the 
debtor; and to secure to the debtor a dis- 
charge on a surrender of it. It is a plain and 
simple affair. It only requires that the mo- 
ment a man becomes a bankrupt, all his right 
to the property and claims he then possesses 
shall be divested from him, and vested in some 
one, for the benefit of all his creditors. Make 
the penalties very severe; brand with infamy, 
both the bankrupt and any body that aids 
him, for every fraud; and make any one that 
pays the bankrupt, after he becomes insol- 
vent, liable to pay twice, and there can be no 
difficulty. 

Put the debtors themselves out of the 
question, and the interest of the creditors, 
and of society in general, calls aloud for such 
a law. 

As the subject now stands, a debtor pays 
whom he pleases, and no body at all if he is 
so disposed. What then can be worse than 
the present system? 


Mr. Theodore Lyman, jun. has pur- 
chased, and intends to present to the 
University of Cambridge, Barker’s cele- 
brated Panorama of Athens, which is va- 
luable as a correct representation of that 
ancient seat of letters and the arts. The 
munificence that has been displayed on 
many occasions towards this institution, 
wives us great pleasure. We hope the 
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example will be followed in other paris 
of the United States, and we take the 
liberty of mentioning the “ Library Com- 
pany of Philadelphia” to our merchants 
and rich men, as a proper subject for 
their bounty. ‘The liberality which is 
displayed by the stockholders in giving 
to the public the advantage of their trea- 
sures, should meet with its reward in an 
emulation of the spirit which has been 
shown in Boston. 


Brackenridge’s Voyage to South Ame- 
rica.—This interesting work is just now 
published in two neat octavo volumes, 
price five doliars. We venture to say 
that it contains a greater mass of impor- 
tant information respecting the countries 
visited, than ever before, and all toge- 
ther, was known to the people of the U. 
States. Every body is acquainted with 
the fitness of Mr. B. for a work like this; 
and he has executed the task in his very 
best manner. | Miles’ Register. 


BANK NOTES. 

The new directors of the City Bank 
of Baltimore have published a statement 
of the affairs of that institution, which is 
too long to be generally interesting to 
our readers, but is very valuable from its 
tendency to keep alive that vigilant su- 
perintendence which should be exercised 
over every man in a station where he is 
exposed to the temptation to enrich him- 
self at the expense of his honesty. It ap- 
pears that the late cashier had over- 
drawn the sum of $166,548 85, and his 
particular friend $185,382. 

The rage for banking appears to have 
passed away almost entirely. Whether 
a partial paper currency be beneficial to 
our nation, and if beneficial in a degree, 
to what extent it should be mingled with 
our circulating medium, are questions of 


very great importance, upon the decision 


of which much of our future prosperity 
must depend. We do not consider our- 
selves qualified by what consideration 
we have given to the subject, to form a 
decided opinion for ourselves, much less 
to influence the sentiments of others; 
but it appears to us, at first view, that 
the principal part of our business should 
be done for cash, and that when credit 


|is denied to all who do not deserve it, a 
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large proportion of our money would be 
cold and silver. 
events will probably reduce this matter 
to its proper state. In every part of the 
southern, western and middle states, the 
insolvent banks and their debtors are 
closing their business, and those institu- 
tions which have been so prudently con- 
ducted as not to be crushed by the pre- 
sent calamities, will probably be no less 
cautious hereafter ; 


Cents may now be had in abundance 
at the Mint. How would it do for our 
government to work the copper mines 
on Lake Superior, and coin the copper 
into cents in large quantities? Would 
they be too heavy to serve as money to 
a very considerable amount? 


Smutty Wheat.—We perceive inmany 
of the papers a notice of a machine for 
cleaning smutty wheat, invented by Mr. 
Maltby of New Haven. We have seen 
no description of it, or we should pre- 
sent it to our readers. Improvements 
in agriculture are peculiarly pleasing. 
From all parts of New York there are 
continual notices of the transactions of 
agricultural societies. The attention 
that has been excited to this greatest 


and best branch of our industry Will, no | 


doubt, produce many advantages. 


Benevolence.—We are always clad to 


see any thing which can tend to make | 


man the friend of man. The people of 
Salem, (Mass.) having benevolently and 
liberally ministered to the wants of the 
crew of a British vessel that was wrecked 
on their coast, the consul of that nation 
has published a letter of thanks to them. 


The Chippewa Indians have concluded 
a treaty with governor Cass, by which 
they cede to the United States a tract 
of Jand including six millions of acres; 
which is said to be equal to the Miami 
and ‘Sciota bottoms in the state of Ohio. 


INDIANS, 


Buffaloe, (.N. ¥.) Oct. 19. 
The Indians of the Six Nations have lately 
held two councils upon the proposals made 


The natural course of 
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to them by government; to establish schools 
and other improvements among them, one 
at Oneida, and the other at the village near 
this place. Their debates were warm, and 
for a time violent. It is well known that the 
pagan part of these Indians, which compose 
a large majority of the whole, have always 
strenuously opposed any advance towards 
civilization. But they have at length yielded 
to the arguments of the christian party, and 


| have comented to accept the proposals of go- 


vernment, and to establish schools in all their 
settlements. The adoption of christianity has 
also been a subject of discussion in these 
councils; and, although they have not unani- 
mously agreed to receive missionaries among 
them, yet they have indicated a much more 
favourable disposition upon this subject than 
formerly, and the sentiments of many of their 
principal! leaders seem to be entirely changed. 
This revolution in the views of the Indians 
will appear surprising to those who have 
known their inveterate enmity towards the 
christian religion. We are indebted for it 
to the united exertions of the agents, Messrs. 
Parish and Jones, and Mr. E. Williams, the 
Episcopal missionary at Oneida, assisted by 
the Oneida chiefs. We trust it will be pro- 
ductive of much good, and the news of it 
grateful to every friend of humanity. There 
is now no doubt but that the Indians will soon 
receive christian instructors in all their set- 
tlements. And, by the joint influence of 
learning, arts, industry, and religion, we may 
confidently hope to sce their condition ame- 
liorated, their minds enlightened, and their 
morals im proved, [Wat. dnt. 


ppm 
GRATUITOUS VACCINATION, 
Agrecablvy to the provisions of an ordinance, 
passed June 5, 1816, for the gratuitous vacci- 
nation of persons in indigent circumstances, 
returns have been made by the physicians of 
the number of persons successfully vaccinated 
by them in their several districts from the Ist 
July, 1817, to the 50th June, 1819, viz. 
Dr. Joseph G. Nancrede, tor the South- 
western district - - - 615 
Dr. David J. Davis, Northwestern 260 
Dr. George S. Schott, Northeastern 147 
Dr. John C. Heberton, Southwestern 183 





Total number of cases vaccinated in 2 1205 
two years € 


Josuva ALLEN, City Clerk. 


| Philadelphia, Oct. 28, 1819. 


State of Maine—The bill of rights 
and constitution for this new state, have 
been reported and are maturing, in the 
convention sitting at Portland. —General 
Won. King, (brother of Rufus,) is presi- 
dent of the convention, and the hon. John 
Holines chairman of the committee which 
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reported the constitution. By that in- 
strument the power of appointment to 
office will be confided to the governor 
and an executive council of seven, chosen 
annually from different districts, by a 
joint ballot of the senators and represen- 


tatives. The whole code, with the excep- 


tion of the council of appointment, is a 
brief and excellent compilation from the 


several American constitutions. 
| Morn. Chron. 


WHALE FISHERIES. 


Our whale fisheries .are, perhaps, more 
flourishing now than at any former period. I 
have formed an estimate of the probable 
amount thus employed from Nantucket, Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard, and this port, which would be 
at risk in case of a war with Spain, which may 
awaken the attention of those whom it may 
concern. From New Bedford, there are round 
Cape Horn or on their passage, 18 ships and 
1 brig, whose tonnage is 5347 tons; and they 
with their outfits cost - $565,00U 
Their return cargoes would proba- 





bly amount in value to . 800,000 
From the Vineyard there are two 

ships which cost - - 50,000 
Iheir veturn cargoes would proba- 

bly amount to - : 93,000 
From Nantucket fifty ships, which 

probably cost - - 1,350,000 
Their return cargoés would proba- 

bly amount to - - 2,942,006 
From New Bedford, on this side 

Cape Horn, there are eleven 

ships and eight brigs, which pro- 

bably cost - - - 277,000 
Their return cargoes probably will 

amount to . . - $63,000 
From Nantucket ten ships, whict 

probably cost - - 140,000 
And their return cargoes will pro- 

bably amount to : - 227,000 
Amounting in all to - $6,000,000 





New Bedford Paper.) 
}————_— | 


MIDSHIPMEN. 


New York, Oct. 36. 

The Board of Examiners of the Midship- 
men who are Candidates for Promotion, closed 
its business yesterday. ‘'wenty-eight midship- 
men presented themselves for examination. 
‘Ten were not examined further than respect- 
ed moral character; one was not examined 
on account of not having been two years at 
sea. Seventeen passed in seamanship, and 
eighteen in mathematics. One of those who 


passed in seamanship not passing in mathe- 
matics, only sixteen were passed by the board, 
and recommended for promotion. 

This is the first examination which has been 
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held under the existing regulations for the 
government of the navy; and, from the re- 
spectability and standing of the officers com- 
posing the board, and the decisions made by 
it, a confident belief is felt that a high tone 
will'be given to the character, and nautical 
and scientific acquirements of our naval offi- 
cers. 


= 


Ata large and respectable meeting of the 
citizens of the state of New Jersey, held at 
the state-house in Trenton, the 29th of Oct. 


| 1819, for the purpose of taking into considera- 
| 


tion the subject of Slavery in the States here- 
after to be admitted into the union, pursuant 
to public notice : 

The hon. Jesse Upson, vice president of 


| the state, was appointed Chairman, and Wil 








| 
| 
| 
| 


liam Griffith, esq. secretary. 

This meeting, after due consideration and 
discussion, unanimously adopted the follow- 
ing preamble and resolutions :— 

Whereas, the abolition of slavery in this 
| country, and most especially the prevention 
_of the importation of slaves into it, are not 
only the anxious and ardent desire of the just 


| and humane citizens of the United States, but 
| 


in truth, important objects of national policy, 
' happiness and security: And whereas, the 
early, continued and strenuous efforts of the 
| people of the United States to accomplish 
these great and interesting objects have high- 
| ly exalted their character in the estimation of 
'the world, and must be acceptable to the 





! God and Creator of all mankind—This meet- 


| ing would view with unspeakable pain and 
| mortification any measure adopted by the fe- 
| deral legislature, tending to extend and per- 
| petuate slavery amongst us, and holding ou! 
| encouragement and temptation to the dealers 
‘in human flesh to continue their infamous 
| trade, in defiance of the laws of the land, and 
the more sacred will of Heaven—Therecfore, 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this meet- 
ing, the permission of slavery in the new 
states admitted into the union, has a direct 
tendency to perpetuate slavery in these Uni- 
ted States, by extending the sphere of its in- 
fluence and action, to increase its danger by 
| spreading that species of population over the 
land, and to promote and encourage the im- 
portation of slaves, by providing an extensive 
and growing market for them in which the 
demand and competition for the purchase of 
them, will be such as so greatly to enhance 
their prices, that evil and avaricious men wil! 
be tempted to run all hazards of the violation 
of our laws, by the prospect of the enormous 
gains of this horrible traffic. 

Resolved, That the members of the late 
congress, who opposed the admission of 
slaves into the proposed state of Missouri, 
have the sincere and respectful thanks of 
this meeting, for their manly and unanswer- 





| ble opposition to a measure fraught with so 


much mischief and disgrace to our country. 
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Resolved, That the senators and represen- 
tatives of New Jersey in the next congress, 
be most earnestly and respectfully solicited | 
to use their utmost means and influence to 
prevent the introduction of slavery into Mis- 
souri, and every other new state that may 
hereafter be admitted into the union. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this meet- 
ing, the prohibition of slavery in the new 
states coming into the union, is not forbidden 
by any article of the constitution of the Uni- 
ted States, but is in full accordance with the 
principles of the constitution, and imperious- 


ly demanded by the honour and interest of 


the country. 

Resolved, That this meeting has a sincere 
and. respectful confidence in the good and 
virtuous dispositions of the national legisla- 
ture on the subject of slavery, and however 
some of the members may be compelled by 
circumstances to submit to it for the present, 
they will heartily unite with us in every mea- | 
sure calculated to arrest its progress, and | 
finally extinguish its existence. 

Resolved, That Elias Boudinot, Joseph 
Hopkinson, William Newbold, Rev. Simon | 
Wilmer, James Parker, and Samue] Emlen, |, 








Pantheon at Rome. 
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diac. The wheel of the car is intendéd as 
the face of a clock, which is to be placed be. 
hind, and the front contains, in bas relief, 4 
‘figure of Fame, and a profile bust of Wash. 
ington. Above the speaker’s chair is a co- 
lossal statue of Liberty, in plaster, pointing 
to the house below, and supported on her 
right by the American eagle, and on her left 
by the Roman Fasces, which are partially en- 
veloped in the fold of a serpent. Immedi- 
ately under this figure, on the frize, is carv- 
ed, in alto relievo, another eagle, in the atti- 


| tude of fiying, executed by an artist of great 


eminence now no more. 

The ceiling of the dome is painted in a 
style of uncommon elegance, by Signior Bo- 
nani, a young {talian artist, and a pupil of the 
celebrated David, of Paris. The design is 
somewhat similar to that of the dome of the 
The cupola, and border- 


‘ing below, are splendidly ornamented, and 


contrasted by the rich and massy columns be. 
neath, and the general finish and outline of 


j the | house, produce an effect at once grand 


| and imposing’. 


be a committee to correspond with other | 
persons and bodies engaged in supporting | 


the principles of the foregoing resolutions, 
and to use all lawful and proper means for 
effecting the object of the same. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this 
meeting be signed by the chairman and se- 
cretary, and published in the Trenton Fede- 
ralist and True American. 

(Signed) JESSE UPSON, Chairman. 
Wm. Grurrira, Sec’ry. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


The National Intelligencer of October 29, 
contains the following description of the 
House of Representatives, which is prepar- 
ing for the reception of the members at the 
ensuing session : 

The room is semi-circular, and of consi- 
derable cGimensions, both as to diameter and 
elevation; twenty-two massy columns and 
four pilasters, of Breccia, or Potomac mar- 
ble, as it is usually called, are erected on an 
elevated base of free-stone, forming the area 
of the room. The capitals of these pillars 
are of Carrarian marble, were executed in 
Italy, and are very rich and beautiful. These 
support a large and magnificent dome, in the 
centre of which is placed an ornamented cu- 
pola, that admits the light into the house 
from above. In the front of the speaker’s 
chair, and over the entrance into the cham- 
ber, stands an allegorical figure, executed in 
Italian marble, by Messrs. Franconi and Zac- 
cinania, and representing History, in the act 
of recording the proceedings of the nation.— 
She stands in a winged car, which seems to 
roll over a section of the celestial globe, ex- 
hibiting, in basso relievo, the signs of the zo- 





Part of this beautiful ceiling 
| has, unfortunately, from the want of time, 
been left in an unfinished state; but the de 
sign, execution, and colouring of the whole, 
reflect great credit on the artist, and must 
excite the admiration of every spectator. 

It is hoped that Signior Bonani may be 
employed to paint the upper dome or ceiling 
of the senate chamber, in the nortn wing of 
the capitol—another room of almost equal 
splendour and beauty. From the specimen 
he has given of his taste, judgment, and skill, 


‘in the painting just executed, every one 


must desire to see him still further employed, 
and | am sure that every effort he makes will 


continue to add to the just and merited repu- 


tation he has acquired. 





PENAL LAWS IN TENNESSEE. 


Evtract from the Message of Governor ME Minn, 
at the Commencement of the Session of the Le- 
gislature, Sept. 20, 1819. 
“Notwithstanding some fruitless attempts 


| have been made towards establishing a peni- 


' 





tentiary in this state; yet I think it my duty 
to bring the subject before you, and with an 
earnest hope, that in your wisdom, and in 
your love for the principles and practice of 
_ humanity and justice, you will lend your aid 
in commencing a work which will do lasting 
honour to its founders. I am ready to admit 
that the policy of the early settlers of this 
country, was to encourage the most rigorous 
laws in all criminal cases, and when you advert 
to the occurrences of those days, you discov- 
er that criminal convictions were then, much 
more frequent than at the present period. 
This happens, not because crimes are less 
numerous now than formerly, but because the 
dispositions of men are more tempered to the 
spirit of sympathy and humanity, than in the 
early settlement of the country. It would 
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ywever, be a humiliating catalogue, were I 
‘o present to you a list of those confined in 
prison, even at this day, many of whom stand 
charged with crimes of the highest nature ; 
yet, judging of future probabilities from past 
events, it 1s reasonable to expect but very 
few convictions. In a lapse of nearly four 
years, three cases only have occurred, where 
the sentence of death has been pronounced. 
—Two of these were pardoned, the other 
was executed according to law. Any un- 
common solicitude which I may seem to have 
on this subject, will I trust be ascribed to an 
honest zeal arising out of a full persuasion of 
the benefits which would result to society, 
from the operation of a scale of punishment 
which would act upon the vices of mankind, 
in a way more reconcileable to the measure 
of the offence.” 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 


According to the catalogue lately printed 
of the officers and students of the university 
in Cambridge, the number of officers of in- 
struction and government of the university is 
51; viz. The president, 12 professors, exclu- 
sively devoted to their duties in the university, 
) tutors, 4 proctors, a regent, and an assist- 
int librarian, 7 professors who lecture in the 
medical schoo}, 2 professors of the law school, 
vd an instructor in the French and Spanish. 

The number of studefts in the several de- 
nartments and classes is as follows: viz. 


Theological students - 38 
Law students ° - . - lil 
tesident medical students - 4 
Students attending medical lectures 58 
Seniors - . * — 
Juniors - ° e . 65 
Sophomores - . - 72 
Freshmen - . ‘ - 81 


Bost. Pat.) 
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Foreign. 


SPAIN, 


The following observations on the Flo- 
rida question, are from the Village Re- 
cord of Westchester; a paper that we 
always open with a certainty of finding 
in it much useful and interesting matter. 
We take the liberty of congratulating 
the editor upon its extensive circulation, 
and wish an increase of patronage to a 
publication so well qualified to do good. 


The refusal, on the part of Spain, to ratify 
the Treaty, is a fruitful source of speculation 
‘9 our politicians. 

One proposes the immediate military oocu- 





pation of Florida. “ Let gen. Jackson be or. 
dered to take possession of it; and let Spain 
resent it if she dare !”’ 

“ Have we not suffered injury upon injury 
—insult upon insult, from the imbecile, yet 
arrogant Ferpinanxp! and shall the free sons 
of America tamely submit to such accumulated. 
wrongs! forbid it justice ! forbid it honour !’” 
Such is the language of another. 

Some, however, venture to express a doubt: 
whether the president has the constitutional 
power, without the sanction of congress, to 
take possession of Florida. 

Others have calculated, that though Spain 


'is weak, from the imbecility of her govern- 








| ment ;—she is yet strong from her great po- 


pulation, resources, and the native spirit of 
her people—which, aroused and directed by 
able commanders, is Roman in its energy—as 
Saragossa can testify; and they infer that we 
may find ourselves involved in a more serious 
contest than we had anticipated; and that 
under the direction of enterprising adventur- 
ers, the ports of Spain—her West Indies, and 
South America, would swarm with armed 
vessels, and our commerce in every sea be- 
come their prey. 

For our own part, we think that the Flo- 
ridas are as certainly ours as the pike, fairly 
hooked to the fisherman’s line, is his. A 
little patience and prudence will secure to us 
with ease, what precipitancy might endanger. 
We do not want Florida to-day, nor to-mor- 
row: Its value to us is prospective: Some 
years hence it will be to us indispensable. 

Would any one listen to our advice—it 
would be this: Neither threaten, nor declare 
war. I would scorn to threaten if I did not 
mean to strike; and I have too much confi- 
dence in the wisdom and virtue of the ad- 
ministration to suppose that they will involve 
the country in war, increase the national debt 
—double the taxes—hazard our commerce, 





and perhaps lead us into a contest with other 
_ nations, for any possible benefits that may re- 
| sult from the contest. We have too little to 
| gain, and too much to lose. The Floridas, if 
| sold at auction, would not pay the expenses 
| and sacrifices of a single year’s war. 
| Wesay “ and perhaps lead us into conflicts 
| with other nations.” Too much ill will, for the 
interest of either, exists between this coun- 
‘try and England. Envy, at our rising great- 
_ness—mortification at our repeated naval vic- 
turies, which like the lava of Etna, burns and 
boils in her breast—would lead her arrogant 
rulers to seize on any favourable opportunity 
to wound us, even at the expense of great 
sacrifices to herself, Such, too, is the inter. 
nal state of England, that a foreign war would 
be deemed, by many, a politic measure, as it 
might turn the attention of her suffering peo- 
ple to distant objects ; and be an apology for 
strengthening the hands of the ministry. 
| Nor is it certain that France would be a 
neutral spectator of a war between this coun- 
| try and Spain. We have been prospering— 
|and our navy has been rapidly increasing, 








_while she has been enduring along course 
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of suffering, and her marine has fallen into 
ruins. 

It is, moreover, a well known fact, that we 
are by no means favourites with the ruling 
family in France—who consider us as favour- 
ing the wishes of the friends of Napoleon. 
France, too, has long been the natural ally of 
Spain. 

Having a wish to increase, invigorate, and 
give employment to her navy; wishing an 
apology for perfecting that military organiza- 
tion, so desirable to the pride of her ministers 
and people, and which events in Europe may, 
at no distant time, render essential—is it al- 
together improbable, that she might be in- 
duced to join the contest against us ? 

It is worthy, also, of profound consideration 
—that character is necessary to national, as it 
is to individual, prosperity. The enemies of 
this nation have endeavoured to impress on 
Europe the idea, that we are tainted by a 
land-avarice ; that we are rapacious of terri- 
tory, and greedy of extended dominion. ‘They 
have seen us quadruple our territory within 
the last twenty years—they see our posses- 
sions extending from ocean to ocean—the 
Mississippi, once our western boundary, now 
in our eastern limits—and American seaports 


rising upon the Pacific. Having these facts || 


before them—without adverting to the just 
and peaceable means by which those posses- 
sions were acquired, should we now forcibly 
seize on Florida, would not suspicion ripen 
into conviction, and our fair fame, for modera- 
tion and justice, be lost ? 

While we indulge in speculations upon 
what ought to be the conduct of the govern- 
ment, there is pleasure in the reflection, that 
our administration is wise, prudent, and ac- 
tuated by pure and enlightened views, and 
we confidently trust that the measures adopt- 
ed will afford us new motives for respect and 
confidence. 


FRANCE. 


La Minerve Francaise contains a very 
well written piece by Mr. Benjamin Con- 
stant upon the propriety of abolishing 
entails and the rights of primogeniture. 
He considers it solely in relation to the 
effect which such regulations have in pre- 
serving a state of things which is con- 
trary to the present spirit of the French 
nation, and will consequently tend to 
prevent the consolidation of their go- 
vernment. 


“In conversation with an intelligent 
gentlemen, recently from Paris, where 
he resided more than two years, we have 
gathered a number of facts, a few of 
which we have noted, presuming they 
would be acceptable to uur readers. 


“The popularity of the king increases 
every day, from the opinion which pre- 
vails, that he is truly desirous of govern. 
ing according to the principles of the 
constitution, and that he considers his 
own glory and the safety of his throne 
to be connected with the preservation 
of the rights and privileges of the people. 

“The present minister of war is a man 
of talents, and one among the great offi- 
cers of Napoleon whose integrity was 
never questioned. He is, and always 
has been, poor, notwithstanding the op- 
portunities which have presented of en- 
riching himself. Possessing the energy 
necessary to recruit the armies of France, 
amd to place her fortified cities in the 
most efficient posture for defence, he has 
yet prudence enough to avoid awakening 
the war spirit of his countrymen, or the 
jealousy of the neighbouring nations. 

“The king is making arrangements to 
complete the magnificent plans formed 
by the emperor for the improvement of 
Paris. 
| “YVhe press has more freedom than it 
ever before possessed, and the measures 
of government are freely canvassed. 

“In the chamber of deputies, freedom 
of debate exists under certain restric- 
tions. ‘The members who intend to speak 
on any question have their names en- 
rolled, noting whether they advocate the 
affirmative or negative. When the ques- 





| 


' tion is stated by the president, the mem- 





ber first on the list is called upon, who 
leaves his seat, ascends the rostrum, and 
delivers his sentiments. The next upon 
the list is then called—and so in order. 
No one is permitted to speak out of his 
turn; nor can any member take part in 
the debate, unless his name shall have 
been enrolled. The effect of this ar- 
rangement is to prevent confusion, and 
the warmth which might result from 
‘hasty replies. 

“Few of the members speak extempo- 
raneously—most of the speeches are 
written and read.” [ Village Record. 


OF RUSSTA. 

No sovereign of modern times has disco- 
vered more extraordinary qualities of mind 
than the Emperor of Russia. Having passed 
through scenes of the most interesting, and, 
indeed, terrific character, since his accession 








ito the throne of that immense empire, and 
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SOUTH POLE—CANAL FROM ATLANTIC TO PACIFIE. 


seen universal peace succeed to the storms 
which had wasted and impoverished Europe 
during nearly a quarter of a century, imme- 
diately upon the restoration of general tran- 
quillity, he began to execute the laborious 
plan of civilizing, instructing, and christiani- 
zing, the countless tribes of his almost bound- 
less dominions. To the accomplishment of 
this great object, he has for several years 
bent all the powers of his comprehensive and 
benevolent mind, assisted by the talents and 
labours of his ministers and distinguished of- 
ficers of government. And the progress that 
they have already made cannot fail to astonish 
every observer. 

We have been accustomed, in this country, 
to consider the Russian nation as a vast horde 
of barbarians, without knowledge and with- 
out civilization. This idea has come down 
from the period of the reign of Peter the 
Great, who has himself been considered as 
at least half savage. It is difficult, at this dis- 
tance of time, and with such imperfect in- 
formation as we possess of the true state of 
things in Russia a century ago, to form a true 
estimate of the character of such a monarch 
as Peter. He was undoubtedly a great man 
—and laid the foundation of the flourishing 
and powerful empire over which Alexander 
now reigns with such distinguished reputa- 
tion. 

What will be the result of the astonishing 
advancement of this mighty nation in moral 
as well as physical force, upon the surround- 
ing nations, it is not easy to conjecture.— 
Should the present Emperor’s life be prolong- 
ed to the ordinary age of man, and the em- 
pire advance in improvement for the ensuing 
twenty or thirty years, in proportion as it has 
for six years past, by the close of the period 
above mentioned, in the hands of an able 
ambitious man, it will be able to give laws 
to Europe. 

Our thoughts have been turned to this sub- 
ject, by reading the following article in the 
Christian Observer for August, 1819. It dis- 
closes the rapid progress that is making in 
the gigantic plans of the Czar, and at the 
same time furnishes matter for serious consi- 
deration and reflection on the events of the 
times. 

The Emperor of Russia, among his other 
zealous efforts for the extension of religion 
and learning, has issued an edict for a new 


“The University of St. Petersburgh.” It is on 

2 large and liberal plan. The three princi- 
pal faculties will be, Ist. Philosophical and 
Juridical sciences ; 2d. the Physical and Ma- 
thematical sciences; 3d. the Historical and 
Philological sciences. The most eminent 
professors, Russian and foreign, are to be en- 
gaged. 

The new system of education is also widely 
extending in Russia; and a considerable num- 
ber of schools are in action for educating the 
children of soldiers, upon this economical and | 
efficient plan. Even in Siberia there is an 
establishment for training masters, who, when 








| of the Apostles. 
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qualified, are sent to different parts of the 
empire; and in the neighbourhood of Odessa, 
in the south of Russia, there are schools for 
above 10,000 of the Russian troops, At Pe- 
tersburgh, there is a school for the children 
of soldiers, extremely well organised, and 
another for 250 persons has been opened for 
the soldiers themselves, a certain number of 
whom are taken out of the different regi- 
ments, in order, when qualified, that they 
may teach others by this method. 

The progress they make, particularly the 
Cossacks, is represented as quite astonishing. 
In the space of 15 days, several, who did not 
previously know a letter, were able to read 
short words, and even to write them on a 
slate. Prince Alexander Galitzin, the minis- 
ter of public instruction, has laid before the 
Emperor an extensive set of reading lessons, 
from the Holy Scriptures, for the use of all 
schools, upon the same plan in Russia, of 
which the Emperor has expressed his high 
approbation, and has ordered the payment of 
the expense of printing a large edition. These 
Jessons are very extensive, and consist of 
three parts—1. Historical lessons, from the Old 
Testament; 2. Our duties towards God and 
man. 3. A brief History of the four Gospels, 
with some of the most striking facts in the Acts 
The selection is made in the 
words of the text, without note or comment, 
and the whole is printed in common Russ. 

[New York Daily dv. 
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South Pole.—On Sept. 10, the Russian 
sloop of war Worstock, captain Bellings- 
housen, accompanied by the store ship 
Mirror, captain Lazareff, sailed from 
Portsmouth, on a voyage of discovery to 
the South Pole. ‘The imperial sloop of 
war Otkruile, captain Wazilcetf, accom- 


| panied by the store ship Blagonamirence, 


captain Shickmareff, was to “sail the 14th 
on a voyage of discoveries to Behring’s 
Straits, by the way of the Sandwich 
islands. 





Jews.—Many riots have taken place 


institution of great importance, to be entitled | in some of the tow ns of Germany, prin- 


cipally caused by the popular phrensy 
against the Jews. 
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ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC. 


Baron Humboldt, in his “ Essai politigir 
sur le Royaume de la Nouvelle Espagne,” hae 
described nine points of communication be 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. It 
has not been yet generally known that a 
communication by water has actually existed 


tof these the 7th is peculiarly intere sting :— 


“In the interior of the province of Choto, 
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the small Ravin de la Raspadura unites the 
neighbouring sources of the Rio de Noanama, 
called, also, Rio San Juan, and the little river 
Quito. This river, united with the Rio An- 
dageba and the Rio Zatara, forms the Rio 
d’Atrato, which flows into the Sea of the An- 
tilles, (Caribbean Sea,) and the Rio San Juan 
falls into the South Sea. An enterprising 
monk, (the curate of the village of Novitia,) 
with the aid of his flock, dug a small canal in 
the Ravin de Ja Raspadura. By this canal, 
which is navigable during the period of abun- 
dant rains, boats, laden with Cacao, have pass- 
ed from one sea to the other. Here then is a 
communication, which has existed since 1788, 
and of which the Europeans know nothing. 
This canal of Raspadura unites, on the coasts 
of the two oceans, two points which are se- 
venty-five leagues apart.”’—Essai Politique, liv. 
}. ch. 2 

This canal, effected by the enterprising 
monk, is nearly in the latitude of Cape Cori- 
entes, or about six degrees turty-five minutes 
north, and about three degrees east of the 
Capitol. Z. 
Nat. Intel.] 
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Annual consumption of the necessaries of 
life in London, 


Consumption of Bullocks . . . . 110,000 
Sheep and Lambs 976,000 
Calves ‘ 250,000 
Hogs » « « « 210,000 
Sucking Pigs . . 60,000 
= of Milk, the produce of 908,000 
A ae oe ee 
Quarters of Wheat 2 6 « » Soe 


Chaldrons of Coals . . . . . . 800,000 
Barrels (36 galls.) of Ale & Porter 1,775,500 


Gallons of Spirituous Liquors 11,146,783 
Pipes of Wine , - & 65,000 
Pounds of Butter . .. . 27,600,000 
Cheese .... 25,000,000 
Acres of land cultivated in the 
vicinity of London for vegeta- 10,000 
a + ww, wpa whe 
Ditto for fruit . .... 4,000 
The sum paid annually for vege-2  ; 64 5,000 


tablesamountsto. . . . § 
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Esctract of a Letter from a Gentleman 
in England. 


I cannot turn my thoughts towards Ame- 
rica, without reflecting on her political insti- 
tutions, and anticipating her future greatness. 
She must become the most powerful nation 
on the earth, and she will deserve to remain 
so, if she secure her liberty on private virtue, 
and carefully avoid perpetuating exclusive 
rights. Our corporations, and charters, and 
patent privileges, hang upon us, and prevent 
our attaining to the height which the spirit 

















LETTER ON OUR INTERNAL POLICY. 


of the age would place us at; these are tie 
curses of our social state; they repress inn. 
provement and render unavailing the wisest 
efforts of the enlightened. You have, how. 
ever, admitted into some of your states a 
canker, which will eat its way at last to the 
vitals of your system, if you do not instantly 
root it out. I mean a compulsory assessment 
for the relief of the poor. The most obvious 
effect of it here is a subdual of independence 
in the workman and labourer which palsies 
his efforts for life. The man who accepts 
parish charity feels himself degraded by the 
boon; he is no longer a free citizen but a 
pauper; a burden, as often as he chooses to 
be lazy, upon his fellow citizens; and a mere 
slave. The great land owners and manufac- 
turers here take advantage of our poor laws 
to cultivate the soil and work their factories 
with these poor creatures. They are permit- 


| ted to marry and get children, and thus a 


| breed of white slaves is kept up in England, 
'who are not so well fed as your negro slaves 





(By the way, black slavery is a foul blet in 
your legislation.) This compulsory system 
withal does not prevent distress; the rich are 
rendered callous and selfish by a continued 
succession of miserable objects; they know 
not how to distinguish the helpless from the 
idle; the misery is too great to relieve in de. 
tail; it is left to the parish officers, and many 
of the destitute die in the open street, or 
crawl away from the public gaze, and perish 
in holes and corners. 

“The curse of the poor laws is in full ope- 
ration here. ‘Ten millions of pounds sterling 
is raised by law every year upon the inhabi- 
tants of England to support or relieve the 
poor, and one out of every eight individuals 
in the nation annually receives parish charity 
in some shape or other. Recollect, too, that 
this is where there is an immense stream ot 
private bounty continually flowing ; that there 
are societies in almost every parish which 
contribute largely to the wants of the poor, 
not supplied by parish rates; and that there 
are, at least, one hundred national institutions 
supported by public subscriptions, for various 
charitable and benevolent purposes; never 
forget that all this, arising from a small begin- 
ning, ends at last in this policy of the land 
owners and capitalists: —*‘ We can get oul 
‘work done cheaper by perpetuating the 
‘ breed of paupers than by allowing men to 
‘ offer us their labour as their stock in trade, 
‘ and taking it of them at a fair market price.’ 
Upon this policy they act at this time; and, 
owing to its growth and extent, we are no 
more in a condition to escape from its opera- 
tion, and turn to entirely sound principles, 
than we are to insist upon a fall of prices and 
reduced rents; both which have been un- 
naturally increased by an enlarged circulating 
medium, under the present system of paper 


money. Again, I say, beware of the poor 
laws. In the infancy of your country you can 


have no real ground for thinking of any mea- 
sure of compulsory relief. Individual feeling, 
left to itself, may not perhaps, in more ad- 
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FRENCH HALF CROWNS—CRAMP FISH. $03 


vanced stages of society, be equal to emer- 
gencies; but then, ‘sufficient for the day is 
the evil thereof;’ expedients may and will, 
in such cases, be resorted to by the commu- 
nity; but not a thought of legislating perma- 
nently or prospectively should be entertained, 
for a moment, to any period. 

“ Guard too against over-legislating. Leave 
every thing to itself as much as possible: es- 
pecially in trade and commerce. You have 
the best security against luxury in the econo- 
my of your government, and the public spi- 
rit of the people. Here we have legislated 
for every thing. TI believe the law is yet un- 
repealed under which I have seen a man taken 
into custody for wearing a button mould co- 
vered with cloth by his wife, instead of a co- 
vering regularly manufactured. The accursed 
came laws and tythe laws, perpetuated and in- 
creased by endless modifications, are a fruit- 
ful source of demoralization and crime. They 
make men criminal, and then punish them 
for being so.” 





French Half Crowns.—The nominal 
value of French Half Crowns is 55 cents; 
whereas the intrinsic value is little more 
than half a dollar—averaging at most 
not more than 51 cents. ‘They are not 
a legal tender at any rate; and though 
they have heretofore been paid and re- 
ceived by our banks at 55 cents, yet we 
learn, all now refuse to receive or pa 


them, except in fractional parts of a dol- | 


lar, and some of the banks refuse entire- 
ly either to pay or receive them. 

We are induced to give this public in- 
formation, to prevent any deception from 
being practised upon the public, as we 
understand large sums have recently 
been imported from France, and larger 
sums are expected, with a view of pass- 
ing them off and circulating them at 55 
cents, being 8 or 9 per cent. more than 
their actual cost in France, or their real 
value. 

By an act of Congress, all foreign gold 
coin ceases to be a legal tender after the 
ist of November next. 

{It is understood, however, that the 
banks of this city will continue to re- 
ceive it at the former rates, and send it 
to the mint for recoinage. (MW. V. Gaz. 


== 


Cramp Fish.—During the late sitting 
of the members of the Lyceum of Natu- 
ral History, in New York, a visiter read 
a paper on the Mumb Fish, or Cramp 
Fish, of the North American seas. It 
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is the Raja Torpedo of Mitchell’s Ichthy- | 
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ology, living only in channels, or on the 
Hats at the distance of from half a mile 
to three miles from high water mark, 
where the tide ebbs and flows from 9 to 


16 feet. When touched, it instantly be- 
numbs a man to such a degree as to ren- 


der him helpless. The fish communi- 
cates the cramp through the iron handle 
and warp of a harpoon, and cramps the 


hand of the harpooner. A bottle of the 
Torpedo Oil, was produced, and its me- 


dicinal virtues described, such as, when 


taken internally, to be an excellent re- 
medy for pains in the stomach, and ex- 
ternally an admirable application for 


| stiff joints, and for rheumatism and gout. 


[ Morn. Chron. 








MARRIED. 


At Friends’ North Meeting House, on the 19th ult, 
Elisha Tyson, jr. merchant, of Baltimore, to Sarah 5S. 
eldest daughter of ‘Thomas Morris, esq. of this city. 

On the 26th ult. by the Rev, Dr. Helmuth, Mr, William 
Shellman, of Maryland, to Miss Susan, daughter of Mr, 
George Krebs, of this city. 

On the 26th ult, by the Right Rev. Bishop White, James 
Ash, esq. to Mrs, Margaret Hodgson, daughter of the late 
captain James Spark. 

On the 27th ult. by the Rev. Dr. Brodhead, Mr. James 
Hall, merchant, to Miss Mary, daughter of Mr. John 
M’Canles, all of this city. 

On the 28th ult, by the Rev. Richard D, Hall, rector of 
Trinity Church, Wilmington, (Del.) Mr. Alexander Van 
Pelt, to Miss Mary, eldest daughter of the late William 
Ashmead, deceased, all of this city. 

On the 30th ult. by the Rev. Dr, Carr, Mr. Robert Ham- 
wood Small, to Ameitia M. daughter of the late J. B, Du- 
moutet, 

' On the 30th ult. by the Rev, Mr, Potts, Mr, Benjamin 
Duncan, to Miss Elizabeth Conrade, of Southwark, 

On the 30th ult. by Charles Souder, esq. Mr. William 
Thomas, to Mrs. Elizabeth Kinney, all of Penn town- 
ship. 

on the 30th ult, by the Rey. T. Skinner, Dr. James 
Roseberry, of Easton (Pa.) to Miss Juliet Alexander, of 
this city. 

On the 28th August, the princess Josephine-Amelia 
Beatrice. of Saxony, by proxy, to his majesty Ferdinand 
VIL, king of Spain. On the Sist the new queen set out for 
Madrid. 


DIED. 


On the 24th ult. John Smith Haines, of Northumber- 
land, aged 26 years. 

At New Orleans, on the 18th September, Mr, Louis Jo- 
seph D’Anteroche, printer, employed at the office of the 
Courier. Mr. D’Anteroche was a native of New York, 
and son of count D’Anteroche, who came over to Ameri- 
ca at the time of the revolutionary war, and has ever since 
been established in the United States, 

At Havanna, of the yellow fever, Mr. James Coulter, ot 
this city, and captain Peter Bradley, late commander ot 
the Bingham Indiaman, of this port. 

At Fredericktown, (Md.) on the 26th ult, Thomas John 
son, esq. the first governor of the state of Maryland, aged 
88 years, 

On the 28th ult. Mrs. Catharine Lyon, wife of P. Lyon, 
aged 35 years, 

On the 29th ult, at 12 o’clock, in the 76th year of her age, 
Mrs, Elizabeth Ledlie. 

On the 30th uit. in the 47th year of his age, Atkinson 


| Rose, of a lingering iliness, 


On the 3ist ult. Jehu R, Tunis, merchant, of this cits 


| aged 31 years.' 


On the Jist ult, in the 62d year of his age, J, Cleaver. 

On the 31st ult. Samuel E. Winuemoere, eldest sun oi 
Jacob Winnemore, 

On Monday, the !st inst. in the 55th yearof his age, Mr 
George Dougherty, 
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304. SILLIMAN’S JOURNAL OF SCIENCE. 


The American Journal of Science, 
Jirts, Ac. 

Although Professor Silliman’s Journal 
has received a much greater degree of 
encouragement* than American publica- 
tions generally meet with in the United 
States, yet it has not been so extensively 
circulated as the solid reputation of its 
conductor and the acknowledged excel- 
lence of the journal gave us reason to 
expect. 

t is abundantly supported by original 
American communications; it has ob- 
tained the decided support of many of its 
scientific men, and promises to become 


@ NATIONAL JouRNAL. In Europe it has | 


also been received with great cordiality. 
Italy, Geneva, France, England, Scot- 
land, Sweden and Germany, have all 
either noticed it favourably in their jour- 
nals—transmitted those journals in ex- 
change, copied many articles from the 
American journal—or through some of 
their first scientific men, pronounced a 
favourable opinion, either in letters or by 
personal communications to Americans 
abroad. 

An eulogium on the work, by Profes- 
sor Hare, appears to the agents to offer 
a favourable opportunity for increasing 
their subscription list; and as they have 
been politely favoured with permission 
to publish an extract from the lecture, 
they confidently call upon all lovers of 
science for encouragement to the only 
work of the kind in our country. 

Litretit & Henry, 
74 South Second St. Philadelphia. 


Extract from an Introductory Lecture delivered 
by Professor Hare, inthe University of Penn- 
sylvania, Oct. 2, 1819. 

** Less than a century ago the fruits of phi- 
losophical investigation were but slowly pro- 
mulgated in a dead language by means of pon- 
derous volumes, the result of many years often 
of isolated labour, and consequently permit- 
ting long intervals between each publication. 
The intercourse between philosophers in dif- 
terent countries, and still more between scho- 
lars in general, and the mass of the world, 
was languid and confined. But now, whatever 
may be interesting to men of science is almost 
as quickly made known as a political event. 
Numerous periodical journals rapidly give to 
news of that nature a general circulation. 
Whether indebted to a Berzelius in Stock. 
holm, a Proust at Madrid, a Davy at London, 
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* A second edition of the first number was 
printed very soon after its publication. 


| or a Gay Lussac and Thenard at Paris, the 
learned are in a few months universally ine 
formed of a recent discovery. 

« A journal commenced in our own toun- 
try not two years since, under the auspices 

of the excellent, ingenious, and scientific pro. 
fessor Silliman, of Yale College, in usefulness 
and respectability bids fair to rival those of 
Europe, where it has been unusually well re. 
ceived by very distinguished men. 

“In the name of patriotism, Ict it not be 
said that some of the best publications of our 
country are better known and more duly ap- 
preciated among strangers than among her 
children. Let not a work so honourable to 
America, fail for want of encouragement 
among Americans.” 


As several unforeseen circumstances 
have hitherto retarded the publication of 
the work, it is now proposed to prosecute 
the undertaking with increased vigour. 
The following terms are offered. 

1. ‘Phe work will as at first proposed, 
be published in quarterly numbers, four 
of which will constitute an octavo volume 
of 320 pages. 

2. The first number of the second vo- 
lume will appear in January next, and 
the succeeding numbers will be publish- 
ed at stated periods, so that the third 
volume shall be completed within three 
years from the commencement of the first 
volume, which was in August, 1818. 

3. The price of the work will be three 
dollars per volume, payable in advance, 
and where payment is remitted by mail 
to be post paid. 

This condition is indispensable as has 
been proved by experience—the first vo- 
lume is for the greater part not yet paid 
for, and the publishers are thus far losers. 
It is impossible for them to collect trifling 
sums from all parts of the United States, 
and their expenses have been considera- 
ble, owing to the great quantity of mat- 
ter, (more than was promised) and to the 
large number of plates. 

(7 Editors of newspapers who are friend- 
ly to the interests of science, are respectfully 
| requested to copy the above. 
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